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Vo. 1. 





EDUCATION. 
Wuar a fine acquirement—how produc- 
tive of good, and how replete with excel- 
lence and importance to man is education. 
It is one of the brightest ornaments which 
can gild his passage through this world, 
or which can make him appear to any ad- 
vantage in it. It places within his reach 
all those comforts and pleasures which, 
as man, he can possibly enjoy, and affords 
him an opportunity of dissipating the 
clouds of ignorance, and thereby contri- 
buting to the welfare of his fellow beings. 
Education leads man from the path of ig- 
norance into that of knowledge, guides 
his reason and understanding, restrains 
and acts as a rein to his passions, by keep- 
ing them within all due and proper bounds. 
It teaches him to contemn and despise the 
meanness of the ignorant—to look down 
with indignation upon their presumption 
and self-sufficiency—to treat with cool in- 
difference the low and sordid motives by 
which they are generally actuated, and 
which characterize their every action.— 
Education is an acquisition far more va- 
luable than riches. The man of wealth 
is liable, through the vicissitudes and 
changes of fortune, to lose it, and to be 
reduced to poverty ; but he who is en- 
dowed with, and possesses education, will 
never be deserted by it. It will attend 
him as well in adversity as in prosperity ; 
it will follow him from the mansion to the 
hovel; will accompany him when mixing 
among the circles of the fashionable and 
great, and descend with him to the habi- 
tations of penury and distress) Even 
should he be consigned to a dungeon, by 
the lawless hand of oppression, there, also, 
will it be his companion, cheering and 
consoling him, affording him fortitude to 
bear his hapless fate with patience and 
resignation. In whatever station of life 
man is placed, if he has once obtained 
education it will always attend him, whe- 
ther in affluence or poverty, greatness or 
obscurity. It will accompany him along 
the airy path of youth, and will retire 
with him beneath the evening shade of 
old age, cheering and enlivening him, 
and rendering the last stage of his exist- 
ence less irksome and tedious than it 
otherwise would be. Education may be 
ranked as one of the most valuable gifts 
which man can have bestowed upon him ; 
without it he passes through life almost 
unnoticed and disregarded ; and not hav- 
ing a mind sufficiently bright to guide him, 
is subject to the ridicule, and 1s obliged, 
and necessitated to be wholly influenced 
and directed, and governed by those who 
have drank of, and whose minds have 
been well watered and cultivated by the 
‘‘Pierian Spring.” Under the influence 











of education, civilization is introduced, 
by which governments have been formed, 
and laws enacted for the purpose of re- 
gulating and ruling the actions of men; 
a social and regular intercourse establish- 
ed between mankind, which has a ten- 
dency to render them of mutual and reci- 
procal benefit toeach other. What would 
the world be without civilization !—it 
would be without regularity—it would 
present a sickening picture of confusion 
and tumult, disorder and irregularity— 
some of the worst and most pernicious 
passions would be gratified without shame 
or restraint—some of the most heinous 
and glaring crimes would be committed 
with impunity—dark ignorance, with all 
its tendencies and destructive consequen- 
ces, would prevail. Without civilization 
man would be sunk in the lowest depths 
of barbarism—he would be upon a level 
with the brute creation. It is certain that 
through the medium of education, civili- 
zation is effected, for without the former, 
the latter could not be properly apprecia- 
ted. Surely an ignorant man could not 
enumerate the many benefits and bless- 
ings consequent to, and attendant ona 
civilized state, nor point out the many dis- 
advantages and inconveniences which 
follow in the train of an uncivilized one. 
It is, therefore, the man of education, and 
only him, who can point out to, and bring 
belees the view of his uncivilized brother, 
the many advantages and comforts arising 
out of, and flowing from humanized soci- 
ety—’tis only him who can make the inha- 
bitant of the forest fully sensible of the 
numerous dangers and difficulties to which 
his mode of life is liable. To education, 
that happy and beneficial discovery, navi- 
gation, owes its enlargement, through the 
instrumentality of which the luxuries as 
well as the comforts of life are conveyed : 
by which we gain information of what is 
transacting in other climes, and which 
brings us to a knowledge of what is tran- 
spiring in the remotest corners of the 
earth. To education the arts and scien- 
ces owe their progress—without its aid 
they never would have arrived at their 
present height. To education may be at- 
tributed that useful, valuable, and highly 
important invention, the compass ; that ad- 
vantageous science, which enables the can- 
vassed pedestrian to travel through ocean’s 
unbeaten track, bearing on it’s bosom the 
superfluities, as well as the necessaries of 
man. Education dissipates the mists of | 
bigotry, and places before our view, truth 
in its purest, and brightest, and most gen- 
uine colours—it kindles into a flame that 
innate spark which glimmers in the bo- 
som of every human being, but if not fan- 
ned by education, will be like unpolished 





marble—its intrinsic beauty will never be 


known—or, like some unexplored mine, 
its value cannot be estimated—or like the 
great illuminator of the world, when ob- 
scured by a cloud, its magnificence and 
splendour is hid, and consequently can- 
not be duly or rightly appreciated. 
Philadelphia Sat. Eve. Post. 
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WILL YOU COME? 
(COPY-RIGHT SECURED TO E. RILEY.) 


I’ve a peaceful little cot, 
In a pretty rural spot, 
Far removed from the town’s busy hum, 
Where neither strife nor noise 
Can molest our placid joys: 
O then hither to my cot will you come,come,come, 
O then hither to my cot will you come ? 
O haste, my dearest maid, 
And enjoy the fragrant shade ; 
Tomy rad little cot will you come, come, come, 
To my rural little cot will you come ? 


The honey-suckle there 
With its odour fills the air, 
And the fir lends its fragrant gum, 
While on every verdant spray 
Little songsters carrol gay : 
O then hither to my cot will you come,come,come, 
O then hither to my cot will you come ? 
O haste, my dearest maid, 
And enjoy the rural shade ; 
To my rural little cot will you come, come, come, 
To my rural little cot will you come? 


Through the garden and the mead, 

Where the lambkins play and feed, 
Swells the honey-bee’s tuneful hum, 

While the distant lowing kine 

With the cataract combine [come, 

To invite you to my cot—will you come, come, 

To my rural little cot will you come ? 

O haste, my dearest maid, &c. 


And when the evening’s shade 

Is extending o’er the glade, 
And the wortpouined ceases to drum, 

Then the pensive whip-poor-will 
_ From the forest or the hill, [come, 

Still invites you to my cot—will you come, come, 

To my rural little cot will you come? 

O haste, my dearest maid, &c. 


O then hie thee to my cot, 
And partake my happy lot, 
Far removed from the town’s busy hum: 
For if Eden seem’d a wild, 
Until lovely woman smiled, 
How can I be truly blest till you come? eres. 





LA FAYETTE. 

** A slight anecdote niay be mentioned 
which is characteristic of the sort of vene- 
ration which that family were taught to 
feel for the character of Washington: A 
young American officer being in France 
in the year 1781, and about to return, 
called on Madame de La Fayette to take 
leave, and ask for her commands. After 
charging him with messages for herself, 
she called to her son, a child of three years 
old, and asked him, ‘George, what shall 
this gentleman say for you when he gets 
to America?’ ‘Faites mon amour a mon 
papa Fayette, et amon papa Washington,’ 
was the child’s immediate reply.” 
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THE NOVELIST. 


—_=————— — 


CLEOPATRA. 

Suggested by a portion of the famous work of the 
Jewish historian, Joseruvus. 
**Towarps evening a quick succession 
of messengers brought intelligence of the 
approach of Herod and the Egyptian 
queen. A numerous body of Idumean 
cavalry, variously ‘caparisoned, precedec, 
and cleared the road; some were dressed 
in polished mail, and adorned with curi- 
ous work ; others in the skins of wild an- 
imals, ornamented with silver or shining 
metals ; and some in the lighter garb and 
flowing dresses of the east. After these 
came the royal guard on foot, composed 
of Hastati and Velites, then the officers of 
state, on Arabian horses; after them, 
mounted on Macrobian steeds of jetty 
black, with flowing manes and tails, rode 
the Ethiopian attendants of the qneen, 
dressed in white, carrying wands of ebo- 
ny, and each wearing a hieroglyphic on 
his head dress, to which a mystic mean- 
ing was attached. At some distance fol- 
lowed the Egyptian Queen, borne by fifty 
athletic men in a car of sculptured ivory, 
surrounded by curtains of Tyrian silk.— 
At regular intervals, attendant slaves 
waved fans saturated with cool refreshing 
odours, and distant soft recorders regulat- 
ed the march Herod rode near her; he 
wore a breastplate of gold, and a helmet 
of the same metal studded with jewels 
and surmounted by a crest of exquisite de- 
vice and workmanship ; his purple robe 
waved on the breeze over the back of his 
impatient milk-white steed. Behind them 
came a numerous retinue of Egyptian and 
Syrian horse ; the former dressed in white 
linen, silver breastplates, caps, low be- 
hind, interwoven with silver bars, and 
each carrying a long white spear ; the lat- 
ter was more meanly dressed, and wore 
quivers on their shoulders, and scimitars 
by their sides ; they looked a swarthy sul- 
len race, and deemed themselves but lit- 
tle more than captives of the Egyptians, 
who had usurped their kingdom. The 
procession was closed by a mixed multi- 

tude on various animals 

‘“They entered the city through the 
golden gate, and wound their way to the 
left, towards the palace. The houses were 
covered with people gazing on the pro- 
cession, but to Herod’s great chagrin, no 
acclamations welcomed his return, and 
the clarions of his guard were re-echoed 
as from a deserted region. 

** Cleopatra was observed to breathe 
ee and cast suspicious glances on 
the king. 

** On arriving at the palace, she alight- 
ed, and conducted by Herod, passed 
through the spacious halls lined with sol- 
diers, attendants, and officers of state.— 
Herod expected that Mariamne would 
have met them, beneath his eastern por 
tico, but [she] was not, until they reach- 
ed the hall of state, wamet of the King’s 
arrival. The hall was vast, built of Pa- 
rian marble; the lofty roof was fretted 


with gold, and supported by pillars of por- | pect :— 


| this spacious hall, was suspended from the 
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| phy ry; the pavement was of tessellated 
———=— | marble, mingled with onyx; the doors 
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were of sculptured ivory. At the end of 
roof a curtain of purple velvet, bordered 
with gold; before it, raised above the 
pavement, were three ivory thrones on a 
carpet of silk and gold. 

‘““As Herod was leading Cleopatra 
through the throng of prostrate nobles, 
captams, and attendants, the curtains 
were opened, and Mariamne, followed by 
her train, advanced towards them. 

“‘She was arrayed in a vest and robe 
of the purest white, with sandals of silk, 
bound with silver thongs; on her brow 
shone a frontlet jewel, surrounded by a 
diadem glittering withdiamonds. Asshe 
advanced, the graceful dignity of her mien 
evidently attracted the notice of her royal 
guest. Her face was deadly pale, her 
eyes too truly told the calm and settled 
sorrow of her soul ; while the composed 
majesty of her look commanded even the 
respect of the shameless Egyptian Queen. 
Herod was surprised, and felt overawed, 
though love was thrilling through his 
veins, as he gazed on his queen advancing 
in all the might of loveliness and injured 
virtue. 

‘Cleopatra was attired in a robe of 
white byssus interwoven with silver; on 
her bosom was embroidered in precious 
stones, the hawk, a sacred emblem of her 
god Osiris ; a locust of emerald and dia- 
mond adorned the front of each sandal ; 
the edges of her robe and tunic were in- 
wrought with hieroglyphic figures: on 
her head she wore a lunette, indicative of 
her rank among the initiated, bordered 
by the Isiac aspic wreath, surmounted b 
alight Egyptian crown. Her gait, though 
commanding, did not possess that grace 
for which the beautiful Asmonean’s form 
was so conspicuous ; her features were ex- 
pressive, for her eyes evinced quickness 
of apprehension, and were evidently tu- 
tored to adapt their expression to any in- 
tended purpose; her nose was short and 
indicated shrewdness and passion; her 
mouth was small, and, like her eyes, could | 
vary its expression, from the most playful | 
inde to an unfeeling, implacable, impe- 
rious fierceness ; her complexion was a 
contrast to the pure marble fairness of Ma- | 
riamne, being dark, and not as clear as | 
when she was in the spring tide of youth. | 

* Mariamne received her husband’s | 
hand, who kissed her’s, and as she bent 
placed it on her forehead as a token of 
respect, while his eyes seemed to plead to 
her for forgiveness ; her brow underwent | 
no change, and turning to Cleopatra she 
inclined her head, and said, as she placed 
her right hand on her bosom :— 

* «Queen of Egypt, I salute you; may 
virtue and honour lead you to the paths of 
peace.’ ‘ 

“The gentle and impressive manner in 
which she uttered these words, and their 
pointed import, rendered the Egyptian 
less at her ease than she desired : she re- 
plied, observing the same token of res- 








*“* Queen of Judea, may peace await 
thee, and love and friendship be thy hand- 
maids.’ 

** At those words, a look of anguish 
crossed Mariamne’s brow, and a sigh was 
hardly suppressed. 

** Herod placed her on the centre ivory 
throne, and seated himself on her right 
hand, while Mariamne occupied the other. 
The guards and attendants of each mo- 
narch were marshalled behind their res- 
pective sovereigns. Mariamne did not 
address her sister queen, but at her com- 
mand, water in a crystal vase was brought 
to her, and odours sprinkled over her head 
and around her seat. Herod, in vain, at- 
tempted to dispel the chagrin she evident- 
ly endured at her cold reception, and of 
which he partook.” 

[The last scene with Herod, which 
precedes the judicial murder of his wife, 
may be cited as an instance of the au- 
thor’s powers in pourtraying more animat- 
ed human nature. } 

‘* Herod expected to find her reconciled 
to the absence of their son, and, after his 
decided and violent conduct, more sub- 
missive to his will. He did not know of 
her conviction of his atrocities, and did not 
remark, that as his power and wealth in- 
creased, and gratified his ambition, his 
imperious temper became more overbear- 
ing ; and his system of policy, to preserve 
his acquisitions, more sanguinary and sub- 
tle. 

‘* Mariamne was at the secluded dwell- 
ing near Jerusalem, when a summons ar- 
rived requesting her return to the palace. 
She left this dwelling very early on the 
ensuing morning, and soon reached Jeru- 
salem. Her dread of meeting Herod had 
increased—it did not arise from fear, she 
was reckless, and past that feeling, but 
from a horror of beholding the man who 
had dyed his hands in the blood of her 
kindred. On her arrival she retired to 
the armon, and desired to be left to take 
some repose ; she did not sleep, but rumi- 
nated on the dreadful deeds which had 
been perpetrated, and on the miseries that 
might await her and her children. At the 
usual hour for the mid-day rest, Herod 
sent for her to attend him. She arose and 
went: her face was wan and thin, her 
hair unbound, and her dark eyes bearing 
the expression of deep and settled despair. 
Herod was reposing on his couch, and as 
she entered, held out his arms for her to 
meethisembrace. She thrilled and turn- 
ed away, as if disgust was too powerful 
to be overcome. Though he felt his cho- 
ler rising, he was unwilling to continue 
his quarrel, and again attempted to induce 
her to come to him’ She did not speak, 
but looked at him with loathing and con- 
tempt. He sprung from the couch, and 
angrily exclaimed : 

““<]s this the return you make me for 
my love? Is this the reception of my 


queen after recovering the kingdom of Is- 
rael? Is this the effect of the parting les- 
son I gave you?’ 

«Your lesson was one by which I 
' could have learnt to hate you, if no other 
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causes had existed to justify my abhor- 
rence. Have yourecovered the kingdom 
to pacify the spirits of the injured Asmo- 
neans? You expect me to return your 
love. Base Ascalonite, did you prove 
your boasted love by inducing the assassin 
Antony to scourge and kill Antigonus !— 
Well may you tremble.—Did you prove 
this vaunted love by drowning my only 
brother? Did you ratify your proofs by 
murdering Hyrcanus ?” 

“He drew his dagger and sprung to- 
wards her. She did not move, but bared 
her bosom and exclaimed : 

‘* « Exterminate the hated race that fos- 
tered you—think notto scarce me by your 
dagger, or your furious looks; my spirit is 
past all fear. Again I ask you—if you 
proved your love by commanding the 
murdered Joseph to stab me, if your fel- 
low assassin Antony condemned you for 
your crimes? Where is Senh, who 
saw you murder my poor ill-fated brother? 
Unhand me, monster, your touch is a ser- 
pent’s fang to my very soul—stab me if 
you will—but touch me not—Unhand me, 
I will meet the keen edge of your steel— 
but in mercy let me not feel your accurs- 
ed hand.’ 

“The door opened, and Azahzel, in- 
structed by Salome, entered in haste, and 
falling prostrate, said— 

“«« Safety to my lord the king, I came, 
thinking that some violence had been of- 
fered to you, and to disclose a horrid plot 
against the King. 

‘‘Herod had sheathed his dagger, and 
released Mariamne from his grasp, when 
the cup-bearer so abruptly entered: his 
features were evidently excited by this 
intelligence, and he loudly demanded : 

“<< Slave, by your life, tell all you know 
—who are these foul conspirators ? where 
are they ? what is their intention? 

«* Azahzel had risen from his prostrate 
position, and was kneeling opposite the 
king ; Mariamne, pale, and almost ex- 
hausted, stood not far off. He did not 
reply, but looked on the queen, and again 
bent his head. Herod, in a voice of an- 
ger and alarm, asked— 

*«¢ What means this manner and this 
silence *? Do you wish the queen to leave 
the apartment? Speak slave, I command 

ou’ 

« The wretch looked at Herod and re- 
plied : 

*««« My conscience bids me not to con- 
ceal the deed. Your queen, now stand- 
ing there, has bribed me to give you a poi- 
soned cup.’ 

«* Mariamne started, then quickly ad- 
vanced to the side of Herod, who had 
clutched his dagger, and whose teeth were 
closed, and in a firm voice exclaimed : 

«< ¢ Thou art a false and suborned trai- 
tor, seeking to murder me. Herod, 
that wretch has accused me falsely—I 
will have the Sanhedrin convened, I will 
have my enemies brought forward, and 
my fame established before my people.— 
With my God, my conscience tells me that 
I am free from crime—and by His Unut- 
terable Name I swear it.’ 





The judges condemn her, and she is 
borne to execution. 


“The sun was setting amid clouds, 
through which its beams did not penetrate, 
when the lovely victim reached the spot 
where the executioners were ready to 
perform their office. She advanced to the 
step where her coffin lay; with steady 
hand untied her veil that fell unheeded to 
the ground; the braid which bound her 
hair unfastened with it; and her raven 
tresses floated over her marble neck. A 
merciless Herodian would have torn them 
off, but the executioners prevented his at- 
tempt. 


*“Mariamne glanced on the silent 
crowd, covering the opening space and all 
the terraced houses round, but spoke not; 
then gazed on the declining sun with an 
unearthly look; her lips moved as she 
prayed ; at that moment the level beams 
burst through the cloudy veil, and shining 
on her pallid face and snowy garments, 
seemed to change her to a heavenly spirit. 
She appeared communing with guardian 
angels as she gently drew away her hair 
and knelt. The trembling satellite gave 
the unerring blow—Mariamne’s quivering 
body sunk into its narrow cell, and her 
spirit returned to God, who gave it. 


‘“‘Then there arose, alas! too late, a 
cry of despair and wo that smote the mo- 
narch’s ear, and told him that the dread- 
ful deed was done. It sounded to him 
like a mighty voice, that quelled all hu- 
man passions, and appalled the soul. It 
seemed to tell him, in words beyond the 
power of mortals to disbelieve, that he 
had murdered his spotless wife. He stood 
and trembled, then shrieked in utter ago- 
ny, and ran forth and called aloud “to 
bring him back his Mariamne.”’ He met 
her bier, and following it his brother’s 
corpse, still looking fierce. Asif a mo- 
ment’s doubt flashed across his maddening 
brain, he tore away the covering from 
Mariamne’s coffin, and saw her face pla- 
cid and lovely, even in death; no stain 
had soiled it; but her tresses were clog- 
ged with gore, and matted on her bosom. 


** Again the loud wail of wo was heard, 
and he remembered that she was gone 
forever. He placed his hands upon his 
brow, as if smitten by some unseen pow- 
er ; he screamed and rushed away, scourg- 
ed by the lashes ofupbraiding conscience, 
and with burning madness on his soul.— 
When the tempest of his mind was lulled, 
he ordered his officers to prepare the min- 
strels and banquet, and called on Mari- 
amne ; when she came not, he repeated 
her name until the horrid truth was re- 
membered, and he again became a ravin 
maniac. Months passed away: he left 
his kingdom, wandered amidst the deserts, 
and called for her he had so foully mur- 
dered. Time, and the will of providence 
restored him to his reason. His transient 
penitence had no foundation on which to 
stand; he again became a tyrant, and im- 
brued his guilty hands in blood, until 

*** The voice in Rama had been heard ; 
Lamentation and most bitter weeping : 





The daughters of Rachel weeping for their chil- 
dren, 

Refusing to be comforted for their children, be- 
cause they were not.’ 

‘‘ Then God smote him with loathsome 
and horrible disease, and astonishment of 
heart, and called him to the tribunal of 
Almighty justice.” 





VoLTaiRE AND CHESTERFIELD.—The 
late Lord Chesterfield happened to be at 
a route in France, where Voltaire was 
one of the guests; Chesterfield seemed 
gazing about the brilliant circle of the la- 
dies: Voltaire accosted him, ‘‘ My Lord, 
I know you are a judge, which are the 
most beautiful, the English or French la- 
dies? “ Upon my word, (replied his lord- 
ship, with his usual presence of mind,) J 
am no connoisseur of paintings.’’ Some 
time after this, Voltaire being in London, 
happened to be at nnobleman’s route with 
Lord Chesterfield. A lady in eng 8 he 
prodigiously painted, directed her whole 
discourse to Voltaire, and entirely engross- 
ed his conversation. Chesterfield came 
up tapping him on the shoulder, saying, 
“Sir, take care you are not captivated.” 
** My Lord, (replied the French wit,) I 
scorn to be taken by an English vessel un- 
der French colours.” 


A work is in the press, which will cre- 
ate great fermentation among the fashion- 
able and literary world. Endless conjec- 
tures are already abroad respecting its 
author. Some have imagined it to bea 
distinguished nobleman, others a chere 
amie of Lord Byron’s; at any rate, it con- 
tains what cannot fail eagerly to be sought 
after—recollections of a perusal of his 
Lordship’s self-written memoirs, splen- 
didly embellished, under the title of The 
Life, Writings, Opinions, and Times of the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron, in three interest- 
ing volumes, including anecdotes and 
sketches of all the public and noble cha- 
racters, and courtiers, of the present po- 
lished age, and Court of his Majesty 
George the fourth, dedicated to the Right 
Hon. George Canning, M. P. 


The Lady of Marshall de Mirepoix, 
who died at Brussels in 1791, at a very 
advanced age, retained to her last mo- 
ments all her wit and gaiety of disposi- 
tion. On the day of her death, after re 
ceiving her last sacraments, her physician 
having observed to her that he her 
considerably changed forthe better, she 
replied: ‘this is bad news you announce 
to me ; now that every thing is prepared 
for the journey, I would rather set out.” 


Mr. William Sturgeon, of Woolwich, 
has shown that a magnetic bar, mounted 
freely on its axis, passing through its two 
poles, and in this state subject to currents 
of electricity, passing from its equator or 
middle point, towards each point, is there- 
by caused to revolve on its axis. 

‘It is rumoured that a new romance is in pre 
paration in London, to be entitled ‘ Faustus,’ the 
joint production of Messrs. Soane and Terry ; and, 
if Green-room reports may be credited, it is like 


ly to surpass Der Freischutz both in splendor and 
terror.” 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


THE GOSSIP—No II. 
** Ts that the law ?” 
In my last I promised you, Mr. Editor, 
that you should have a little history of my 
first law-suit, which I hasten to give you 

My friend, Bill, Drilling, is a tolerable 
clever fellow, with a good heart, and con- 
siderable ingenuity ; he is somewhat too 
fond of “ fashion, flash, and fun,” and ts 
considered by all his acquaintances as a 
comical dog. Among his many eccentri- 
cities, he was never yet known to be guil- 
ty of the crying sin of robbing his own 
pockets to pay his debtors. He considers 
himself superior to such grovelling, and 
declares if he can only provide for himseli 
to-day, to-morrow inay take care of itself. 
“ Dum vivimus vivamus,”’ is his motto ;— 
and when fortune favours him, he is kind 
to every body—his creditors only excepted. 

“Come,” said Bill to me one day, as | 
was sweating over Dunlap—“ lay by that 
old musty devil, that teaches of nothing 
but fi fas, and casas, and habeas corpus’ , 
[ hate the very sound of them: I never 
hear them but I imagine I have the rheu 
matism in my shoulder. Follow me, my 
boy, to my house, I give a blow-out ; come 
along, no excuses—will you go?” “With 
all my heart.” ‘ Trip along then—damn 
the law, say I, I think myself above it, so 
come along.” 

Away we went, to Bill’s house, where 
we found good company, and a splendic 
dinner in preparation. The day passed 
away in great glee, and as night approach 
ed the table groaned under the merry, 
sparkling wine, which our hospitable host 
plenteously provided. My friend Bill 
drank bumpers to all present, and in a 
little time he became rather inebriated 
or, to speak plain, drunk. He was in the 
height of his glory when his servant an- 
nounced a friend below, who was desir 
ous to speak with him. ‘‘ Bring him up,”’ 
cried Bill, “all is free to-day—friends o1 
foes, here’s their health ;”’ so saying, he 
was just drinking a large bumper when 
Mr Costumer was announced—Bill’s glass 
fell on the table, and he, in endeavour- 
ing to recover it, came tumbling after. 

** Walk in the other room with me, Mr. 
Costumer,”’ said Bill. 

** No, sir, this room will answer for my 
business.” , 

‘Ha! what!” cried Bill, (putting his 
finger to his ear, to signify he was hard of 
hearing. ) 

“<1 wish the amount of your bill, sir.” 

“Well, now, that’s clever,” said Bill, 
pretending not to understand him. “You 
ne ha, you dog, to style me Nir 

‘* Sir,” answered Costumer, “I believe 
you are always deaf to these calls.” 

“Oh, not at all, not at all—you have 
leave to call at any time, always happy to 
see you. Ill smoke him,” said he, in a 
lower tone, addressing his guests. 

“IT wish my pay for the coat you had of 
me—I mean the bottle green,” 
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‘‘Oh no! that’s not fair, Mr. Costumer, 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
of it, and now the proof that my bottles of 
wine are not green, shall be in the drink- 
ing—so, come, fill your glass, you'll find 
them all genuine ‘ old hundreds.” 

* But, sir, | want my money. If you 
do not pay me now [Il not finish your cla- 
ret coloured surtout.” 

“Ts it good?” 

** Aye, sir, the stuff is the best I ever 
made.” 

“Qh, sir, it is genuine stuff, I assure 
you.” 

** But, sir, this does not pay my bill.” 

“ Bill! damn the bill, do you think I 
charge for my claret?” 

** No, sir, but I do for mine—now there 
is an impudent scoundrel who has present- 
ed me witha bill for some drilling, which I 
never had in my life, and I must pay.” 

“* What, you needles, thread, and scis- 
sors, do you say Bill Drilling has been an 
unpudent scoundrel all his life.””—With- 
out waiting for an answer, Bill made use 
f one foot while he stood on the other, 
and laid Mr. Costumer two flight of stairs 
iower than he was before. He also gave 
iim the addition ofa black eye, while he 
ubtracted a tooth or two, and multiplied 
ihe size of his face, dividing, at the same 
cume, his pericranium. Bill then turned 
to the party, and assured them, that was 
the way he paid all his debts—upon which 
we all gave him a receipt in full for all 
demands. ‘‘ Now,” cried Bill, “let Mr. 
Jostumer take the benefit of the act.— 
Urink, my boys, drink.” 

At a late hour the party broke up; and 
the next morning found me poring over 
my old friend Dunlap, when who should 
enter my office but Bill Drilling, accom- 
panied by Tom Facias, a man of feeling, 
alias, a constable by profession. 

Bill’s right shoulder had the marks of 
five finger’s upon it, which, from a bird’s- 
eye view, seemed to be almost the size of 
those attached to Tom Facias’ hand; 
whereupon I had strong suspicion that 
Mr. Costumer had actually taken the be- 
nefit of the act, ‘in such case made and 
provided.’ 

Poor Bill made a most piteous figure, and 
with a lamentable tone of voice, told me 
he was ‘‘ caught at last” —‘‘ Come,” con- 
tinued he, ‘‘ you must be my friend, every 
dog has his day, as well as his blows—will 
you be my bail—that is, will you be re- 
tamed while I am detained ?” 

I immediately signed the bail bond, and 
gave notice to the opposite counsel of re- 
tainer, and Bill was dismissed. The next 
day I received a declaration, from which 
I subtract the following: 

‘“* Harry Costumer—ys.—Bill Drilling, 
&c. &c.; then came the charge— 

‘For that the said Bill Drilling, on &c. 
with force and arms, &c. made an assault 
upon the said Harry Costumer, to wit, at 
Xc. and then and there, with great force 
and violence, seized and laid hold of the 
said Harry Costumer by his nose, and 
greatly squeezed and pulled the same ; 
and then and there, with sticks, whips, 
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swords, stones, ropes, hands and feet, 
guns, pistols, carbines, and blunderbusses, 
injured the said Harry Costumer; and 
also, then and there violently kicked the 
said Harry Costumer, and gave and struck 
him a great many other blows, and strokes; 
and also, then and there, with great force 
and violence, rent, tore, and damaged, the 
clothes and wearing apparel, to wit, one 
coat, one waistcoat, one pair of breeches, 
one cravat, one shirt, one pair of stock- 
ings, and one hat, of the said Harry Cos- 
tumer, &c. &c. to the damage of the said 
Harry Costumer of ten thousand dollars. 

When I read the above to Bill, he was 
thunderstruck—‘‘ Why, ’tis a malicious 
lie,” cried he, ‘‘I only kicked him—ten 
thousand dollars ! why his hide an’t worth 
ten thousand cents.” 

Drilling was somewhat appeased when 
I read him the following from my plea, 
and swore “ one could lie as well as the 
other.” 

** And for a further plea in this behalf, 
as to the said assaulting, beating, &c. he, 
the said Henry Costumer, ought not to 
have and maintain his said action, &c. 
because he says that the said Costumer, 
on the day and year aforesaid, and not be- 
fore the time mentioned in the plaintiff’s 
second count, with force of arms, &c. 
made an assault upon him, the said Bill 
Drilling, and would then and there have 
beaten him, the said Bill Drilling, if he 
had not immediately defended himselt 
against the said Harry Costumer, as he 
lawfully might for the cause aforesaid, 
and in so doing he necessarily and una- 
voidably did beat, bruise, wound, and 
ill treat,” [bravo ! cried Bill,] ‘the said 
Harry Costumer, and rent, tore, damaged, 
and spoiled the said wearing apparel, in 
the said first count mentioned, doing no 
unnecessary damage to the said Harry 
Costumer, &c. &c.” 

Bill was delighted with his defence, and 
swore he was sorry he did not beat him 
more, since he made such a noise about 
the matter. 

I shall continue this suit in my next 
number HIGGINS SUBPCENA. 
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Wouldst thou escape the bitterest pangs, 
Go to the tiger’s den, 

And seek for friendship *neath his fangs— 
But seek it not in men: 

For in man’s false and faithless breast 

Hath treachery rear’d her poison’d crest. 


Go to the lion’s wild retreat, 
On Afrie’s burning sand, 
Trust to the serpent “neath your feet— 
But trust not friendship’s hand; 
That hand, to gain some selfish part, 
Would strike a dagger to thy heart. 


Thou ’dst better herd with wolves and bears, 
Which prowl about the plain, 
Than e’er approach the fatal snares 
Which friendship’s smile hath lain : 
For in that cold, that heartless simile 
Dwells the coil’d adder’s deadly wile 
Ay, better with the tiger horde, 
To feast upon the dead, 
Than ever taste the festive board 
Which friendship’s hand hath spread : 
For every cup thou there shalt see 


Is poison’d with man’s treachery. ALBERT, 
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ORIGINAL TALE 





THE LOCKET. 


CHARLES BLanprorp was the only son of 
a wealthy Englishman, who emigrated to 
this country at the conclusion of the late 
war. This gentleman had descended 
from a younger branch of a noble family, 
and by a successful application of a small 
patrimony, left him by his uncle, was, at 
the time our story commences, possessed 
of a great share of this world’s goods, and 
a still greater share of family pride.— 
Having recently lost an amiable wife by 
death, he felt a dreary void in his bosom, 
which nothing could fill. He therefore 
resolved on change of scene, and after 
much hesitation and consultation, convert- 
ed all his property into specie and bills of 
exchange, and became a resident of New- 
York, in the spring of 1816. 

His family now consisted of a maiden 
sister, who was old, ugly, proud, and ava- 
ricious; his son Charles, a noble youth of 
two-and-twenty, and a daughter two years 
younger, called Amanda. On arriving in 
New-York, he retired to a pleasant re- 
treat on the Bloomingdale road, while his 
son, at his own earnest solicitation, was 
established in the dry-good business in 
Broadway. 

It was sometime in the month of May, 
(the exact date might be ascertained by 
referring to the newspapers of that peri- 
od,) that a sudden alarm in the street 
called our young merchant from his desk 
to the door of his store Here a spectacle 
met his view calculated to appal the stout- 
est heart. A pair of unruly horses, har- 
nessed to a light pleasure wagon, in 
which was seated a young lady, were fly- 
ing down Broadway with a speed that left 
no hope for the safety of the shrieking fair 
one. Charles must have acted from im- 
pulse instead of reason, for in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, an act of such 
temerity would have been certain destruc- 
tion. He sprang before the horses, and 
seizing the reins of the nearest, close to 
the bits, with one hand, he at the same 
instant caught hold of the main with the 
other, and in this perilous position suffer- 
ed himself to be dragged along with in- 
credible celerity. Fortunately he retain- 
ed sufficient presence of mind to know 
that the only chance for his life rested in 
the tenacity of his hold, and the strength 
of the reins. His weight soon began to 
embarras the animal, whose head sustain- 
ed him, and consequently to retard the 
speed of both. Animated by new hopes, 
he redoubled his exertions, and final] 
succeeded in getting the reins of the other 
horse into his hand, when, by the assist- 
ance of others, a fortunate termination 
was put to the terrifying incident. 


The moment the young lady was safe, 
she fainted, and was borne into a neigh- 
bouring store, where the usual restoratives 
being administered, she slowly recovered; 
hut so great was the shock which her 
nerves had sustained, that for some time 
serious apprehensions were entertained 





for her safety. At this juncture, howe- 
ver, a new character made his appearance, 
the young lady’s brother, who had care- 
lessly left her in the carriage, beyond the 
reach of the reins, while he stept into a 
store to inquire the way to Garden-street. 

The united efforts of her deliverer, and 
her brother, finally succeeded in restoring 
the young lady to reason and composure ; 
but no persuasions could induce her again 
to venture into the wagon. Fortunately 
they were now opposite Trinity Church, 
and as Garden street is but a short distance 
below,she consented that Blandford should 
be her conductor, while the brother fol- 
lowed with the carriage. This arrange- 
ment put all things in a favourable train. 
Lydia Roseville found herself in the arms 
of an aunt whom she had not seen for 
seven years, and Charles Blandford found 
himself over head and ears in love. 

As Lydia proposed staying some weeks 
in town, her brother, with his unruly hor- 
ses, re-crossed the ferry to Hoboken, and 
returned to his rustic labours, on the farm 
of ’squire Miller, who was guardian to 
himself and Lydia, they having been left 
orphans at a very early age. 

Although our story is no fiction, yet we 
have no doubt that every novel reader 
who peruses it, has already anticipated 
one fact, arising out of the incident here 
mentioned. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise? What female of eighteen, 
whose heart was not previously engaged, 
could listen unmoved to professions of 
love from a handsome young gentleman 
who had saved her life at the imminent 
hazard of hisown?t The aunt was high- 
ly pleased to see a mutual attachment be- 
tween them, and Charles had no doubt but 
his father would sanction it with his 
blessing. But he reckoned without his 
host. The proud Englishman, at first, 
smiled with contempt at the idea of such 
a union: and the old maid turned up her 
honourable nose with disdain at a propo- 
sition so degrading to the noble blood of 
the Blandfords. ‘‘To marry the daugh- 
ter of a Yankee farmer !”’ exclaimed she ; 
“©, I shall faint at the thought.”? Charles 
expostulated, and his father threatened 
him with his curse if he persisted 

Charles knew too well the inflexibility 
of his father’s temper, to hope any thing 
further from that quarter. 
proposed to Lydia the expediency of a 
secret marriage. This, however, she 
promptly rejected; and with becoming 
pride assured her lover that she would 
never enter a family who could think 
themselves degraded by the alliance.— 


Y| Charles entreated, but the aunt opposed 


him, and he at length left the house in a 
state of mind bordering on despair. When 
he called next day, the mistress of his af- 
fections had returned to the country. 
The lovers had exchanged miniatures, 
painted for that purpose by our well known 
fellow-citizen Jarvis, the preceptor, if we 
mistake not, of a young artist who is now 
rising rapidly into celebrity, as the first 
painter in America. We mean the inge- 
nious Inman. Blandford’s likeness was 


He therefore: 





concealed within a beautiful locket, and 
could only be exposed by touching a se- 
cret spring. This trinket Lydia ae so- 
lemnly promised to wear next her heart 
as long as she lived. But strange as it 
may seem, our hero had neither learnt the 
name of her guardian, nor the place in 
which she lived ; and after her departure, 
the aunt absolutely refused to inform him, 

With the reader’s permission we will 
now take leave of the city, to stroll through 
some of the most romantic scenery in the 
state of New-Jersey : for though Bland- 
ford knew not where to seek his beloved 
Lydia, I will engage to conduct the rea- 
der to the very spot. It was in a neat lit- 
tle farm house, near the bank of a gurg- 
ling stream, which, after ‘‘ many devious 
windings through grove and mead,” at 
length dashed down a precipitate rock 
into a limb of the majestic Hudson, not a 
thousand miles from Wehawk. 

Here resided our old friend, ’squire Mil- 
ler, with his lively little coquette of a 
daughter, called Harriet, and his two or- 
phan wards, William and Lydia Roseville. 
The latter had confided to her friend Har- 
riet the secret of her attachment for 
Blandford, and the reason which had pre- 
vented their union; but from some mo- 
tive of delicacy, (or other female whim, 
she never mentioned the Locket whic 
she continually wore in her bosom. Wil- 
liam and Harriet had also formed a tender 
contract with each other, which was to 
be consummated the moment William 
came into possession of his paternal es- 
tate, which, according to the will of his 
father, could not be until his twenty-fifth 
year, which a few short weeks would 
now complete. 

It was in autumn, that we now resume 
our story, at that joyous period when the 
Indian summer smiles with such mel- 
low radiance on the “latter harvest :”— 
when all are employed in some a 
pursuit, such as cutting corn-stocks, ga- 
ther‘ng apples, making cider, picking 
grapes, &c. &c. My friend Sheys, the 
poet of New-Jersey, has written an ele- 
gant poem on this very subject, which I 
hope he will one day give to the public, 
unless his Cokes, and his Littletons, and 
his Blackstones, and his briefs, and his 
pleas, and his rejoinders, “and all that 
sort of thing,” do not put it out of his 
head, or out of his power to pay the prin- 
ter. The reader will bear in mind that 
it is written in the Spencerian measure, 
and is entitled ‘Indian Summer :”’—and 
whoever does not purchase a copy, I hope 
will never be able to borrow one. 

But to return to our story. It was a 
mild morning in the season above men- 
tioned, just as the blythe little Harriet 
was leaving the house with her milk pail, 
accompanied by her lover, who always 
took that opportunity to fodder the cows, 
that the report of a fowling piece called 
their attention to a stranger who was re- 
loading his piece within a short distance 
of them. The external appearance of 
this sportsman appeared, to our rural lov- 
ers, novel and singular in the extreme—. 
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which the reader may not be surprised at, 


was a dandy, in the most ridiculous sense 
of the word. 

Harriet had just been indulging her pro- 
pensity for coquetry, by teazing her lover 
with a threat of going to the city, as soon 


as she could meet with a beau that would | 


take her. 

“Then fare you well,” replied William, 
‘“‘ for here comes a verification of the old 
proverb, talk of the devil, &¢.—yonder is 
the very thing you are speaking of—a 
scarecrow from the city. 
little sport with him.” 

« A scarecrow !” 
‘“‘why he is a sweet, genteel, delightful 
looking fellow, neat as a starched tucker 
fresh from a bandbox. Why do you call 
him such names t 

** Because he frightens all the little 
birds without killing any of them,”’ re- 
plied William. ‘‘ Depend upon it all the 
game he carries home will be brought 
down with silver shot, as it is said they 
shoot witches. I say, Harriet, he is as 
gaunt about the waist as your father’s 
grey hound.” 

** Or poor old Cesar’s fiddle,” returned 
the laughing milkmaid. 

“Or deacon Plumtree’s hour-glass,”’ 
continued her lover. “I hope he wont 
mistake the goslins for woodcocks, or the 
chickens for partridges.”’ 

he stranger having at length made 
preparations for another shot, shouldered 
his piece, and approached the spot where 
William and Harriet were standing, at- 
tentively surveying them through a little 
glass which hung suspended from his neck 
by a steel chain. 

[To be continued. ] 





WILLIAM TELL. 

A new historical Play, written by Mr. Knowles, 
the author of Virginius, and entitled Wittiam 
Text, has been produced at Drury Lane Thea- 
tre with complete success. 


THE scene, and subject, and some even of the 


Let us have a} 


reiterated Harriet,— | 
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| next scene exhibits a prisoner in the hands of 
| Gesler’s guards, on his way toadungeon. Tell 
| appears only fora moment, but his transient feel- 
ines, addressed to Michael—an ingenious person, 
whose share in the business is impertant, but of 
the comic kind—are significant of his spirit and 
designs. The two friends enter the castle dis- 
cruised as a “* leech” and his servant—and the lat- 
ter, who began the adventure only as an amateur, 
becomes enamoured of the Senechal’s neice, as 
the former had already been of his daughter.— 
Acquaintance is next made with the wife and son 
| of Tell, before their cottage. After an ethical 
| dialogue, in the way of catechism, of more ambi- 
tion than probability of effect, between the mo- 
ther and boy, Tell enters unperceived, whilst the 
latter is practising with his bow ata target. The 
| tather approaches—gives him an animating lec- 
** Suppose it,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ to be a wolt-—suppose it Gesler.”’ The 
boy shoots to the very centre. Tell exults, and 
at that moment enters Melchtat, whose eyes Ges- 
ler had that moment caused to be put out. This 
scene, perhaps the best in the piece, was acted 
with electric power and pathos, by Mr. Macrea- 
dy. Tell now sends the boy with a poinard, the 
concerted signal of revolt, to the son of Melch 

tat. He falls in on his way with the very Gesler 
in the mountains—fainting—all but dead—and 
euides him¢to Altorf. Gesler asks his father’s 
name ; the boy discreetly refuses to tell, and Ges- 
ler detains him. The bonnet is exhibited at the 
top of a pole, in the public way, to receive the 
homage of the Swiss, several of whom make the 
required obeisance, awkwardly it must be owned. 
Tell looks on indignantly, but is retiring by the 
advice of a friend, when Melchtat’s refusal to 
bow down, draws upon him the resentment of the 
Austrian guard. ‘Tell returns and rescues him in 
an instant, but the next instant, unfortunately, the 
Austrians return with a reinforcement, and bear 
off Tell in chains. He is brought before Gesler. 
A suspicion arises that he is the father of the boy, 
who is produced, but has the discretion to affect 
to behold astranger. The emotions of the father 
—and child too—are too strong, and Gesler puts 
Tell to the fearful and memorable trial of his skill 
in archery, already mentioned. Whilst the bow 
is bent with an equal tension of the father’s ago- 
ny, one woman inthe crowd faints—and he re- 
laxes for an instant. He draws again—anothei 
woman shrieks, and he relaxes again. We men- 
tion this, to advise that the sympathy of these la- 
dies may henceforth be spared—and the whole 
effect left to the intense and terrible expression 
and attitude of Macready. A third time, and the 
arrow flies—the apple is hit—the boy is saved— 
Tell sinks exhausted in an ecstacy of joy. They 

bare his bosom to give himair, and an arrow is 
found concealed there. Gesler asks why he has 
concealed it. ‘* To kill you,” replies Tell, ** had 





| ture in archery and patriotism. 





incidents will be instantly suggested hy the name 
whence this piece is entitled. The cruel, and 
still more galling, the insolent tyranny of Gesler, | 
(or Gressler,) the Austrian Governor, under the | 
Emperor Albert: the consecrated leacue of the 
three cantons, formed by a few burghers and 
mountaineers, of whom William Tell was one ; 
the death of the tyrant and tyranny itself, are re 

corded in the authentic annals of Switzerland :— 
the homage to the bonnet of the Governor, and 
his punishing Tell’s refusal, by forcing him to 
shoot at an apple placed upon the head of his 
child, are mere traditions, and most probably of 
those marvellous fictions with which nations in an 
early age love to consecrate the birth of their 
freedom. The perilous trial of the apple is also 
told of a Goth soldier, before the time of Tell.— 
They are, however, fair, and perhaps the most 
fertile materials for the dramatist, and according- 
ly they have been largely pressed into the service 
of this play. Another incident of ancient record, 
which should not be omitted, is introduced. Itis 
that the storming of the tyrant’s castle was fa- 
voured by the stratagem of a lover to cain en- 
trance to his mistress’s chamber. The chances 
of scene, of groups, and of incident, without any 
immediate chain of connection or affinity, were 
so frequent that it is difficult to give an outline of 
the story. It opens with the lover’s serenading 
his mistress, and the suggestion of a stratagem by 


{ hurt my child.”’ He is, of course, again loaded 
with chains, and Gesler resolves to have him con- 
veyed in a boat across the lake, under his own 
eye, toa dungeon, whence escape was impossi- 
ble. A storm overtakes them—the helsman des- 
pairs—Tell, whose address at the helm i» equal 
to his skill as an archer, is released from his chains 
—steers the boat clear--escapes-is pursued—gains 
a rock, and shoots Gesler. In the mean time the 
lovers have borne away their mistresses. The 
castle being now occupied within, is assailed with- 
out—the Austrians are vanquished— Tell’s son de- 
livered, and Switzerland is independent and free. 
The deliverance of Switzerland, though a promi- 
nent and tempting subject, had produced but one 
good play—the William Tell of Schiller. It is 
evident that Mr. Knowles had read Schiller’s 
piece. He has taken from it the outline of one or 
two scenes, and as many incidents, but with little 
advantage. He has perverted and weakened 
Schiller, lest a frank adoption should affect his 
own originality. Mr. Knowles, as a dramatist, 
has some of the faults, and some of the merits 
which distinguish the German school. He min- 
gles tragedy and farce—terror and buffoonry—he 
enters into domestic details which are natural, but 
utterly ignoble—he turns history into dialogue 
with great force and truth, and commands every 
now and then some admirable touches of dramatic 
instinct and strong feeling. The chief fault of this 





his friend to gain entrance to her chamber. The 


sive, and direct. The march of the action is like 
the combined movements of alarge army—in se- 
parate divisions, and different forms—with a unit 
of design, it is tue—but a unity which there is 
some difficulty in following. The character of 
Tell, and that of the boy, are alone prominent. 
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For the American Atheneum. 
SONNET. 

The grave! ay, ’tis the cold and silent grave 
Ot buried love! Rest there, thou bleeding heart! 

Thou wert too proud to break !—Afiliction’s wave 
Pillowed thy shattered bark ;—thy only chart 

Was traced by misery’s hand. Being of wo, 
Thy earliest hopes were madness—wildering 

gleams 

Of joys and raptures thou couldst never know :— 
The cold world waked thee from thy blissful 

dreams! 

Then came the deadliest blow,and thou didst bend 
Beneath the withering blast :—its only trace 
Despair--thy heart its chosen resting place ! 

Those ties were blighted, which it could not rend. 

Blighted in blooming !--Summer’s gale is sighing 

Around the grave where thou, at last, in peace art 

lying. MARCIAN. 
For the American Atheneum. 
ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 

I had a brother once, but now have none! 

He loved me with a childish fondness ; and oft 

To me, as I returned alter a short absence 

From that paternal roof that sheltered both 

Our infant years, would he extend the hand 

Of strone affection, and look endearment. 

And when the cruel year had come, that call’d 

Me far away from that abode, and bade 

Me seek another home, he said + farewell ;’ 

‘ Yet a little while and we shall see you again.’ 

[as fondly hoped—ah! delusive hope! _ 
* * * + * * 





* * 
The grave conceals him. On this side the grave 
[ no more shall see him. Should Providence 
Permit, and I should visit yet once more 

My loved, native spot of earth—mementos 

Sad, where once he smiled, shall thicken 

Round me. At the table I shall seek him, 

But he'll not be there! and by the fireside, 

But shall not find him! at the family 

Altar; but no! where he was early taught 

To pray, his knees shall bend no more! at church, 
Where hand in hand we walked, but where he sat 
Another sits, and listens to the word of life, 
Which I had hoped would ere long enlist 

His infant thought, and imbue his tender mind. 
In the field, where his sportive feet were wont 
To chase the butterfly, P shall walk alone. 

Ye beautiful of wing, fly on, and light 

On every flower, and rest, and sip its sweets— 
His busy hand shall not disturb your rest, 

Nor his foot shake the flower on which ye sit; 
Ye need not fear. 


O death! why, cruel monster, 
Didst thou seize on one so young, so active, 
And so full of hope? Why wreak thy vengeance 
On this bud of genius, unopened yet 
By the ripening hand of time, but opening 
Fast—unfolding seeds of promise? Why pass 
Untriendly by whom all other friends forsake— 
Misfortune’s child—the aged, rack’d with pain— 
And the weary of life, to blight one 
Who was his parents’ hope, a brother’s pride ? 
Why pass by me, on whom the world has frown’d 
Too long, for whom the world has lost its charms, 
And ruthless slay this heir of better hopes, 
In whose morning prospect lowered no cloud— 
Unstamp’d with the bow of promise ? 


Be silent, pride—’tis right, tis God directs ; 
Unerring wisdom guides his deep designs : 

Then cease, my soul, to murmur—cease to mourn. 
The remnant of thy days devote to Him 

Who gave, and took but what he gave; to Him 
‘Who ts thy life, thy hope, and thy reward ;— 
And till those days are numbered, patient wait 
Thy own great change: then be thy work finished, 
Thy last foe subdued, and thou, triumphant 

In redeeming grace, prepared to soar 

Above the world of sin,and pain, and death, to that 
Where friends shall meet, and friendship cease ne 





play is, that it is not sufficiently single, progres- 


more! 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

«« Walter Witless,” the author of ‘‘ Le Mouli- 
net,” will appear in our next. We were afraid 
that he had modestly laid aside his pen, and cast 
the renowned ‘ coffee-mill’ out of the window, to 
share the fate of his ‘ dividers ;’ but this was not 
the case: in an attempt to grind some wicked 
thing, the exquisite machinery of his mill received 
a slight injury, which has caused a little delay. 

An answer to the mathematical question in our 
7th No. has been received, and will be inserted 
in our next. 








Annual meeting of the Linnean Society of New- 
York, a branch of the parent society at Paris. 
WHATEVER tends to evince an increasing taste 
for the cultivation of the natural sciences, in this 
city, should be regarded with peculiar interest, 
and encouraged with zeal. The formation of this 
Society, notwithstanding the puny efforts of small 
wits, promises to be the means of diffusing a 
more general acquaintance with botanical and 
horticultural pursuits, and also of drawing firmer 
the bonds of friendship and intimacy subsisting 
between the scavans of Europe and our own men 
of science. On this account, more especially, we 
hope that success may attend the efforts making 
to give it a permanent and distinguished charac- 
ter; and as an earnest of our own good will, we 
present our readers with the following account, 
furnished by one of the members, of a meeting 
held on the 13th inst. at the Governor’s room, in 

the City Hall. 

The distinguished Dr. Mitchill took the chair, 
alittle after twelve. His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, and several other gentlemen, were pre- 
sent. Dr. Felix Pascalis then proceeded to de- 
liver an address, in which his usual ability and 
learning were predominant. He took a rapid but 
very interesting view of the labours and discove- 
ries made during the past year, by the Parent 
Society at Paris, relating to Botany, Horticulture, 
and the other branches of Natural History. We 
were particularly interested in the account given 
by Mr. Pascalis of the newly discovered mode 
of guarding cultivated grounds against the ravages 
of hail-stones. At certain distances, wooden 
poles are erected, armed with a point, and bound 
round with folds of straw, which have the proper- 
ty of attracting the electric fluid, before it ean, by 
its explosion or accumulation, contribute to the 
formation of hail-storms. Extensive experiments 
have been made to try the efficacy of these hail- 
rods, (as we may term them,) in France, Germa- 
ny, Switzerland, Lombardy, &c. &c. and success 
has, in every instance, attended them. The Lin- 
nean Society not only recommends the adoption 
of the measure, but offers prizes to be distributed 
to the best experimenters on the subject. Its 
importance, in an agricultural point of view, will 
at once be acknowledged, and it deserves parti- 
cular attentiou in this country, where hail storms 
are so frequently destructive. 

The address of Dr. Pascalis is ordered to be 
published, and will be an interesting memoir. 

Among the new members elected by the Pa- 
rent Society, are, the Governor of this State, 
Doctors Akerly, Hosack, Elliot, and Professor 
Silliman, of New-Haven. 

Lewis C. Beck, M. D. of Albany, and Baron 
Lederer, were elected resident members of the 


Society, and corresponding members of the Pa- 
rent Institution. 

Committees were appointed to collect seeds 
and natural curiosities, to be sent to Paris; and 
also to make arrangements for the celebration of 
the ensuing anniversary. 








THE DRAMA. 








PARK THEATRE, 
June 17.—Mr. Foor’s benefit—Tue Hypo- 
crite, and Kine CHarvtes.—Alas! Alackaday ! 
The depravity of the age !—There was not only a 
numerous audience assembled to witness the 
naughty play of the Hypocrite this evening, but 
that audience was composed of the most respec- 
table families in this city! We even noticed ma- 
ny fathers with their wives and daughters; (for 
we attended, but merely to count the number of 
the profligate and unthinking that would venture 
to risk their reputations by countenancing so abo- 
minable an attack upen——hypocrisy and cant; 
but we might as well have attempted to number 
the virtues of Swaim’s panacea;) we particular- 
ly watched the countenances of the numerous la- 
dies present, and to the utter discomfiture of our 
moral feelings, did not perceive a single blush !— 
there was not even a solitary hiss during the whole 
evening ; indeed, a sour, crabbed-looking old gen- 
tleman, who sat by our side, accompanied by a 
matronly-looking female, utterly astounded us by 
his obstreperous laughter whenever that saintly 
personage, Mawworm, appeared; and when we 
glanced at his helpmete, expecting a look of hor- 
ror from her at the unholy mirth of her husbaid, 
behold, she was chuckling and holding her sides, 
as if unable to restrain her merriment! 0, all ye 
admirers of saintly outsides with foul hearts—ye 
who look only to the professions of men, and not 
to their actions—who think that a black heart 
must not be rudely assailed if covered with a black 
coat—join with us in deploring the success of The 
Hypocrite! We observed no essential difference 
in the merits of the performers this evening from 


was one variance in the cast, however, and that 
was Miss Johnson as Charlotte, instead of Mrs. 
Barnes. We own that, highly as we appreciate 
this young lady’s talents, we trembled for her suc- 
cess in this character, after the admirable perso- 
nation of it by Mrs. Barnes; we thought that her 
good nature in assenting to take the part, might 
expose her to the mortification of a failure; but 
we erred, and were agreeably disappointed ; we 
confidently assert that her representation of the 
character throughout was as successful an effort 
as has been made at the theatre during the present 
season. Weare the more gratified with Miss John- 
son’s success upon this occasion, because another 
actress, who has received unmeasured praise from 
the press in this city—who has been lauded to the 
skies—received every attention that the most con- 
summate talent deserved— who has had four bene- 
fits in one season—commanded the exertions of 
the whole dramatic corps; refused, as we un- 
derstand, to take this part for the benefit of a gen- 
tleman who has for ten months been sedulously 
engaged to contribute to the entertainment of that 
public who have unsparingly rewarded her servi- 
ces; Mrs. Barnes, too, was refused the benefit of 
this lady’s exertions, on whom, we fear, public 
adulation has had a pernicious effect. We mean 
Miss Keity. Of this lady’s talents as an actress 
we have always expressed our admiration; but 


its representation on Mr. Barnes’ night; there [ 


employ them to the advantage of two deserving 
members of the same company of which we have 
hitherto considered her an ornament; if we have 
heen misinformed in these particulars, we should 
with much more pleasure refute the calumny, 
if it be one, than give currency to it. We do 
not intend in these remarks to cast the least cen- 
sure upon the managers. Managers are frequent- 
ly placed in very disagreeable situations by the 
caprice of public favourites. It is not long since 
the proprietors of the Liverpool theatre were sub- 
ject to serious and undeserved loss by the undue 
advantage taken by a favourite actress of the pub- 
lic. This personage, in violation of her contract, 
during her engagement appeared at a public con~ 
cert—the managers forfeited her—she refused to 
pay the penalty of her disobedience-—absented 
herself from the theatre—and, through the medi- 
um of the press, appealed to the public; the dis- 
criminating audience on the next evening of per- 
formance destroyed property to the amount of se- 
veral hundred pounds, and compelled the mana- 
gers to not only remit the penalty incurred, but to 
implore the return of the lady. . Such is the power 
of favourites. The play of The Hypocrite is to 
be again performed on Friday evening next, for 
the benefit of Mr. Blythe, the equestrian. This 
comedy bids fair to be the most attractive of any 
revived at this theatre; “there is no mistake in 
that.” 

On Monday evening next, the 27th inst. Mr. 
Woodhull takes his benefit. If it would not ap- 
pear too much like “ holding a taper to the sun,” 
we should mention this gentleman’s claims upon 
the public, for his respectability in private life, 
and professional merits. As he is no stranger 
among us, however, and to know him is to esteem 
him, we are certain there is little doubt of his 
having a real benefit. By reference to his card, 
inserted on the cover of this publication, it will 
be seen that he has selected the tragedy of “Julia, 
or the Italian Lover,’ for the occasion, and in ad- 
dition to the other attractions, those interesting 
children, Miss and Master Twibill, are to execute 
some of their sweetest songs. We are much 
pleased to find that these charming vocalists are 
to appear at this theatre, although only for one 
evening; they will have the advantage of being 
heard and judged by the respectable and intelli 
gent. 


CHATHAM THEATRE. 


June 20.—Poor Gentieman, and CuitpRrey 
in THE Woop.—Mr. Wallack’s first appearance 
this season was on this evening, in the character 
of Frederick, in the Poor Gentleman. The warm 
reception he met with from arespectable audience 
is a proof of the high estimation in which he is held 
as an actor. Mr. Wallack’s representation of the 
generous and noble Frederick was such as to re- 
flect honour upon his abilities; his conception of 
the part was peculiarly happy, and we admired 
him most in the scene where he rescucs the inno- 
cent Emily from the grasp of a treacherous man. 
Mrs. Hughes’ personation of Emily was highly 
meritorious. Mrs. Walstein’s Mac Tab needs no 
comment of ours; she could not have shown the 
spirit of the Mac Tabs to better advantage.— 
Under the management of Mr. Wallack we anti- 
cipate good acting and full houses at Chatham 
theatre. The proprietor certainly deserves much 
credit for his exertions to please the public, and 
we trust they will evince a spirit of generosity in 
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